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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agriculture and its Improvements. 


To Tue Epiror,—There is so much good sense 
in the following extract of a letter from Alexan- 
der Walsh, Esq., that I feel quite inclined to 
forward it for insertion in the Cabinet. I find it 
in the British American Cultivator, published at 
Toronto, Canada—it is there credited to the New 
York Mechanic and Farmer,-where I suppose it 
originally appeared. The ideas thrown out in 
relation to changing seed are practically good ; 
potatoes are particularly benentted, not only by 
a change of the tuber from place to place, but 
also by propagation from the seed. In relation 
to irrigation, nentioned in the letter below, I 
believe we pay by far too little attention to it.— 
The value of agricultural papers is in bringing 
these matters frequently to view, and stirring us 


up to more care in our modes of pammannenenls 


“Of all civil occupations, that of agriculture 
should be regarded as foremost: it is the roost 
indispensable, the best preserver of health, of 
morality, of virtue, and of religion. It was the 
occupation of our first parent, and has been that 
of a majority of his descendants in all past ages, 
and must necessarily so continue to time’s end. 
How largely are we interested in its improve- 
ment and success! It is, however, a painful 
truth, that its progress in our country is far from 
being exhilarating. Habits, venerated only for 
antiquity, are obstinately adhered to, to the ex- 
clusion of “ book farming,” and this without any 
investigation into relative merits ; numerous are 
the deformities growing out of this error; slo- 
venly managed farms—not arising from idleness 
—for idleness is not the besetting sin of the 
tillers of our soil; farms disproportionate to the 
means of proper cultivation; fields rendered un- 
productive by a succession of wasting crops, and 
then left to be resuscitated by the slow operation 
of nature. T'o these might be added many other 
perry obvious defects, too numerous for present 

tail. 

- “Tt is ng strange, that while the aid of 
~ the mA gn rr im support of every design, 
even those of minor importance, or of doubtful 
policy, agriculture, the most important of all, 
. Seems alone to reject its influence; this unhappy 








prejudice is gradually yielding to better judgment, 
and we may hope the day is not distant when 
the farmer will be no more without his agricultu- 
ral magazine, than he would without his almanac. 

“There are certain primary principles so evi- 
dent as tu be within the unaided observation of 
every tiller of the soil, yet even these often re- 
quire a friendly monitor to keep them present 
to the mind: others there are, dependant on sci- 
entific research, and seldom to be discovered ex- 
cept by the studious reader. ‘The press, in these 
cases, is the best monitor and the truest instruct- 
or. In truth, the few shillings annually charged 
for an agricultural journal, if properly attended 
to, are the most productive outlay of the farmer. 

“The proper selection of seed grain is an im- 
portant consideration. The best if possible, 
should alone be used. Grain is liable tu degene- 
rate by long succession of unchanged seed. An 
occasional change of seed for that of other far- 
mers, will often be found beneficial, insomuch 
that even that received in exchange will, altho’ 
of an inferior quality, frequently yield a produce 
superior to that given in exchange, especially if 
the latter has exhibited any symptom of degen- 
eracy. The potatoe is a very necessary and val- 
uable esculent; there is perhaps no vegetable 
more liable to degenerate by a continued succes- 
sion of the same stock in the same soil: were it 
not for the friendly agency of nature, which an~ 
nually scatters its seed on the ground, and tnus 
gives birth to a new generation, this necessary ar- 
ticle of food might be entirely lost. This effort 
of nature never fails in mild climates, but should 
not be relied on where the rigorous cold of our 
northern winter seldom fails to destroy delicate 
seeds when exposed to its action. An exchange 
of seed potatoes with a neighboring farmer, will 
generally check the menaced evil, but the true 
mode is to imitate nature; the farmer should 
every two or three years preserve a small quanti- 
ty of the seed which is contained in the balls 
growing on the green tops or stalks of the pota- 
toes, and sow the same in a bed in his garden ; 
the plants when they appear over ground, should 
be transplanted, and placed at the usual proper 
distance. The produce ef the first year’s grewth, 
generally of a size too small for use, may be re- 
served for the next year’s planting. This is 
deemed an infallible remedy against degeneracy, 
and gives the best security for good and whole- 
some crops, in regard to abundance and quantity. 

“The improvement of his breed of cattle, is 
an object of the greatest solicitude to every far- 
mer. He does not always know how wuch is di- 
rectly in his power, in regard to this object. This 
secret, if it be one, consists, in no small degree, 
in a plentiful supply of food to the young animal; 
the full grown beast will eat less and fatten 
sooner, than were he neglected while young. An 
early attention to abundant feeding, will improve 
the humblest stock of cattle, while the best breed, 
if neglected, or not sufficiently fed while voung, 
will degenerate and become in their maturity un- 
sightly and profitless. 

‘Irrigation of land, is a practice of great an- 
tiquity. History does not, I believe, any where 
notice it as a modern invention Virgil, the son 
of an Italian farmer, who wrote before the Chris- 
tian era, states that it was practiced in his coun- 
try. Irrigation, when not attended with too 
much expense, is a valuable fertilizer of the soil. 
All kinds of vegetation are benefited by a skilful 
application of it. Meadows subject to its action, 
will yield double the usual quantity of grase, and 





may be mowed twice in a year. Grass thus nur. 
tured, will not, although artificial, wear out, but 
may by this treatment, be preserved permanently. 

“ The overflow of the river Nile, is a display of 
irrigation on a magnificent scale ; on the subsi- 
ding of its waters, the agriculturist almost with 
out an effort, raises an abundant crop. Egyptian 
grain has, by reasen of its quality and abundance, 
hecome proverbial. Lands adjoining rivers, 
or streams of water, where the overflows are 
periodical, or occasional, not too frequent, 
produce results proportionably similar to those 
of the Nile. I have seen no calculation 
nade with a view to ascertain the utmost amount 
of money, or of labor as the equivalent of mon- 
ey, which a farmer may safely expend in the irri- 
gation of his lands. I incline to the opinion that 
the outlay may profitably exceed the general ap- 
prehension. The watering of the kitchen gard- 
en is deemed by the horticulturist indispensable; 
the labor is generally performed by hand and wa- 
tering pot, the most expensive of all modes in use; 
yet, { believe that on a minute ‘calculation, it . 
would appear that no equal extent of the farm 
yields so large, or, all matters considered, returns 
so large a per centage on the capital employed. 
This, 1f true, goes far to prove that small farms, 
well cultivated and irrigated, even at considerable 
expense, are more productive of profit than large 
farms without the means of a thorough cultiva- 
tion, and depending on casual falls of rain for the 
necessary moisture. 

* All lands at all worthy of cultivation, contain 
the means of retaining them perpetually in a 
state of continual productiveness. Ignorance or 
predjudice alone, would permit any part of the 
farm to be fallow. Compost is the common pro- 
duction of every farm, and is not the least valu- 
able resuscitator of exhausted soils; it is usefully 
applicable to every soil, increasing in every in- 
stance the quantity of the crop. How strange 
that this valuable auxilary to agriculture should 
be disregarded and left scattered about the farm 
yard to be trodden by man and beast, and thus 
rendered almost useless.” 


Turory or Van Mons.—“ M. Van Mons has 
remarked, that when we sow the first seeds of a 
new variety of fruit, we always obtain trees, va- 
rying in their seeds to be sure, since it is impos« 
sible to escape from this condition, but still rather 
less disposed to return to the wild state than 
those produced from the seeds of an old variety; 
and, as that which tends towards the wild state 
has less chance of becoming perfect, than that 
which remains fully exposed to the chances ot 
variation by means of careful culture, so it is 
only in sowing the first seeds of the newest vari- 
eties of fruits, that we can hope to produce kinds 
more and more excellent.” 


The whole of the famous “ theorie Van Mons,” 
is embraced in the above, and it was first conceiv- 
ed by its author when he was only 20 years ot 
age. How fully he proved its correctness, every 
cultivator knows, the best fauit now in our gar- 
dens being the result of his patient endeavors. — 
Patieut, we say truly, for in the case of pears, 
it took nine successive generations from the orig~ 
inal sowing, ere he could be at all satisfied with 
the results. 


The humble man requests a favor as though he 
were unworthy to receive it ; but the proud man 
asks for a favor in the same tone as if he were 
granting one. 
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‘ From the Albany Cultivator. 
On the Yolk of Wool. 


Messrs. Eprrors—This substance is also call- 
ed eke, in some parts of the United States, and 
with much propriety, as it is continually eking or 
oozing out of the skin. ~The words eke and yolk, 
ot yoke as it is frequently pronounced, appear to 
be derived from the Saxon word eac, which in their 
language is pronounced eoke. So that between 
the spelling and pronunciation, the two words 
cke and yolk or yoke, are made out of the same 
word. In the present state of the English lan- 
guage, the word eke seems to define this secre- 
tion of the skin with propriety, and the words 
yolk or yoke seem to be the Yorkshire dialect for 
the same thing. 

The yolk of wool is a kind of soap which is 
composed of potash and an adhesive oil, and the 
potash is super-saturated with this oil, and to it 
are added small quantities of carbonate of potash, 
acetate of potash, muriate of potash and lime. 
That it is principally a soap, in which the alkali 
is super-saturated with oil, any person may con- 
vince themselves by putting some alkali, either 
potash or soda, into some rain water, and wash- 
ing some eky wool in it. The eke will be turned 
into a perfect soap, and the wool made clean with 
the greatest ease. 

The uses of the yolk appear to be as many as 
three: 

First—it makes the wool soft and lively. Hence 
that kind of yoik when it is most abundantly sat- 
urated with the adhesive oil is best. It will then 
adhere to the ends of the wool as well as to that 
which is near the skin; and every part of the 
wool will be kept lively—whereas, if the yolk is 
almost nothing but a mere soap, as seems to be 
the case with the yolk of some kinds of sheep, it 
will be washed by the rain out of the ends of the 
wool, and such ends of the wool will become dead 
as it is termed, and will felt unevenly. 

Second—the yolk forms a defence against the 
weather. If it is of such a quality that it will 
not be washed out by the rain, it will be for the 
sheep a complete coat of mail, and it must be a se- 
vere storm of rain or snow which will completely 
wet through such a fleece. In Scotland, after the 
lambs have been washed in autumn, it has been 
customary to milk the ewes a few weeks, and 
from their milk to make a quantity of butter, and 
then mixing this butter with tar, say two or three 
parts of butter with one of tar, they prepare a kind 
of artificial yolk in order to soften the wool and 
defend their sheep against their wintry rains and 
snows. 

If they find it profitable to take so much pains 
to make this artificial yolk, how carfully should 
he be who owns merinocs, to breed them together 
so as to preserve the proper quantity and quality 
of the yolk upon bis sheep? and if there is any 
espec.al reason for preserving merinoes pure, it 
is the preservation of the quantity and quality of 
the yolk. 

Third—there is very little taste to the yolk, 
and yet it appears to be in some measure a defence 
against flies and wcrms. The tick seems to be 
the only animal which can live cemfortably in 
pure yolk of wool. No fly of North America 
' will lay its eggs in pure yolk of wool of the me- 
rno. Itis oaly when the yolk is mixed with 
blood or mucus or some other animal matter, that 
the fly will deposit eggs which will make worms, 
The sheep of England are very muci troubled 





with maggots coming from eggs deposited by the 
fly in the wool itself, But it would seem that 
they must have some different fly from what is 
found in America; for British sheep in America 
are not troubled in this manner. And after wool 
is shorn, it will not be disturbed by mothe so long 
as the yolk is left in it. This to the wool buyer 
is a very useful property of yolk. And he al- 
ways buys it, making proper allowance for yolk 
and dirt, and buys it readily when it is black with 
yolk, knowing it to be good; and all the compli- 
ments for clean wool which are purchased by rais- 
ing sheep which are deficient in this uscful arti- 
cle are dearly bought. Cc. D. 


Refining Salt for Butter,—Curing meat, &e, 


Would it not be an improvement in the domes- 
tic economy of farmers if they were all to adopt 
some simple method of purifying the salt they 
use in curing butter, meat, &c. I have often 
thought that the bad quality of butter is attribu- 
table almost as much to impurities in the salt as 
to any other cause. Let any one consult a prac- 
tical chemist, or a good chemical book, and he 
will be informed that the purest salt of commerce 
contains small quantities of sulphate of magne- 
sia and lime, nitrate of soda and muriate of mag- 
nesia. Rock and bay salt are the purest, but 
even these contain the above named impurities. 
The more common salt, that generally used in 
domestic economy, not only contains these but 
other impurities in considerable quantities; all 
which are well calculated to impair the effects of 
the salt for the purposes intended. A very Lit- 
tle trouble and less expense will enable any far- 
mer’s wife to render the salt she uses perfectly 
pure. In the first place put a peck of salt into 
a large kettle with just clear rain water enough 
to dissolve it; boil it and skim off every partiele 
of scum that rises to the surface. Then dissolve 
one ounce of carbonate of soda in four ounces of 
water, put it in the kettle and stir it well ; then 
boil again for ten minutes, taking off all the scum 
that rises; then strain the brine through several 
folds of flannel. A considerable quantity of ear- 
thy matter will be found in the bottom of the 
kettle, and that is the cause of the impurity. Af- 
ter this straining, a small quantity of muriatic 
acid must be added to the brine to neutralize the 
soda; say half an ounce or so; then the brine is 
to be put back into the kettle and boiled again till 
it chrystalizes, or it may be put into a shallow 
wooden vessel and the water evaporated in the 
sun, Boiling is the quickest method. As soon 
as the salt is re-crystalized, it should be washed 
by putting it in a clean basket, and throwing a 
bucket of perfectly pure water over it and letting 
it drain off rapidly; then dry it. In this way, 
salt perfectly pure may be obtained. Iam aware 
that many people will say that the process is too 


troublesome; but let me suggest, that every kind 
of process for all kinds of objects, is troublesome 
and that itis only because this is new or never 
before practiced by them, that it appears trouble- 
some. It is true that itis more troublesome than 
it is to take the common salt as it is and use it ; 
but then we propose a valuable object to be ob- 
tained by the process of purification, that is not 
attainable from the use of common salt. If itis 
troublesome, it pays well for itself in the increa- 
sed excellence of the “butter, &c., in which itis 
used. Ahigh degree of purity may be attained 
by the above process, even if the carbonate of 
soda and muriatic acid be omitted, though not ab- 
solute purity; common salt will be rendered by it 








ouch purer than the best rock salt without the 


carbonate of soda and the acid.—41b. Cult. ~ D. t 


From the Western Farmer & Gardene;, 


On the Cultivation of the Peach. 


Gaentiemen:—lI have never yet mot with 4 
person who could answer me this question;— 
Will the pit of the budded peach produce the 
same fruit as the bud or as the stock, ora mixture 
of the two? That the pit of a seedling peach 
will produce its kind is well known, as the Heath 
Cling has been cultivated exclusively from the 
pitin Virginia and Kentucky for the last fifty 
years. It is a subject of great interest to those 
who raise peaches for their own use only, as it 
will enable them to raise their own trees of the 
finest fruit with little trouble and ne expense, | 
have never found the subject referred to in any 
horticultural work. This is most singular, as 
the peach is constantly raised from the pit, with- 
out budding, and will bear in three years. 1 have 
never fairly tested the question, but my experi- 
ence led me to believe that the budded pit pro- 
duced the same fruit as the original stock. Twen. 
ty-five years since, I raised as many as five hund. 
red or a thousand trees yearly for budding, and 
the pits were picked up in the garden, where | 
had none but fine fruit, and almost exclusively 
such as I got for budded trees. From thirty to 
fifty trees would yearly loose the bud, and were 
allowed to produce their own fruit. The fruit, 
except in a single instance, was small and worth- 
less. Many years since, I saw Mr. Dennis Kelly 
buying a peck of fine large cling peaches, and he 
informed me his sole object was to plant the pits. 
A few years thereafter, he informed me that all 
the trees proved to be small freestones. But | 
was not yet satisfied on the subject; and three 
years since I planted twenty pits of a fine large 
yellow freestone from a tree sent me from the 
East. One only grew, and it this season bore me 
fruit of the same kind. But a single tree is not 
a fair test, and the move so as it may have been 
produced from a chance pit in the garden, and not 
from one planted. I bring forward the subject at 
this time with the hope that some of our horti- 
culturists will plant a number of pits of a known 
budded variety. I should prefer planting the pits 
as soon as gathered, and not more than one-eight!: 
of an inch under the surface. Pits planted deep, 
seldom come up. They may for certainty be plan- 
ted in a clump, and transplanted as soon as they 
vegetate, or as soon as they arein leaf. I know 
of no experiment so easily made, that would be 
of greater public utility, and it is singular that 
the question was not placed beyond doubt at an 
early period. I send an Oldmixion Freestone 


peach ; this is, I believe, a peach that has been 
cultivated near two hundred years. Also, a seed- 
ling freestone peach, raised in the interior of Ken- 
tucky, and sent to me three years since, under the 
name of Evelina Freestone. I deem it one of 
the best peaches of the season. The presen! 
season has not been favorable to it, and those sent 
are nota fair sample of what it is in favor- 
able years. The Oldmixon is a favorable, 
and one of the best fruits of the season; and by 
comparing the Evelina with it, its quality can be 
ascertained. lIalso send a Bartlet pear, (Will- 
iam’s Boncretien.) This pear is of good quality, 
and valuable for its size; but will not bear a com 
parrison with the Washington, or Doyenne, that 
ripen at the same time. 
N. Lonewortu. 
August 24th, 1844. 


Craent ror Grass Wark.—Cover the broken 
edges with a thin coat of common white~-lead 
paint, and them passa cord round the glass arti- 
cle or vessel, to bind the parts closely together. 
Tried by the writet, and known to he good. J. 
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From the Boston Cultivator. 
Mode of Fatting Sheep on Potatoes, 


Mussrs. Eprrors:—A friend has sent me the 
following account, which he declares may be fully 
relied upon; if so, I think we in the Eastern States 
need not want for good mutton, being so near 
the best markets for goud store sheep. By the 
way, when the fact is known that sheep can be 
fattened quicker on potatoes than corn, shall we 
see sach a quantity—one can hardly say numbers, 
for they are scarcely worth counting—of half- 
starved carcasses exposed to sale in our streets, 
especially on the side walks of North Market 
street Boston, as we witness every market day 
during the season, to the disgrace, I must say, of 
our farmers and their husbandry, for the animals 
are killed just as they would begin to gay for the 
food they eat. 

Will not some of my brethren put the plan to 
the test of experiment immediately, and join me 
in a trial, for the purpose of recording the result 
in the pages of the Cultivator? I trust they 
will, for if correct it will be the means of finding 
amarket for our potatoes at home, when we must 
not forget to charge the sheep accordingly, which 
will be something less than the cost of marketing 
off, as the dung will be of great importance, de- 
livered, as it will be, on the farm. Did I not 
hear some one say, ‘Oh, but there is tke Jabor 
of feediag the sheep to be paid for?” Against 
that, 1 would place the pleasure of seeing the 
animals thrive, and the credit of exhibiting fat 
sheep in the market ; and consider myself the 
gainer by the transaction.—But the account. 

“ A Mr. Fuller has long been in the practise 
of allowing his sheep to have the after grass of 
his farm, and about the middle of November he 
takes them into his straw yard, where they are 
confined until they are fit for the market, which 
will be the beginning of the next March. Here 
they are fed on potatoes in troughs, which are 
placed under shelter. On an average, a sheep 
will eat a gallon a day; and lambs, purchased in 
November, when fed in this way, are always val- 
table at. good prices in the spring; having uni- 
formly proved well upon examination, and being 
very fat; while sheep of two years old will often 
weigh 18 ro 20 lbs per quarter, the internal fat 


Mr. Faller adds: ‘It will not admit a doubt, 
but that if fair trial is made, the potato system 
will prove the most expeditious mode of fattening 
sheep. Ihave made the experiment with sheep 
of the same age, and of the same flock, on corn 
of different kinds, and corn with oil cake, and 
have found the potajoes do the business quickest. 
And I have remarked that on placing two sheep 
of the common stock in the yard, with those that 
had enjoyed the best after grass on the farm, | 
have found, at the usual time of selling them, 
little or no difference in point of fatness; and 
have had no difficulty in obtaining the same pri- 
ces, ‘The sheep have a small quantity of good 
hay mornings and evenings, and if the yard be 
properly attended to and kept well littered with 
straw, on a foundation of muck or marsh mud, 
bank earth, &c., it might easily be conjectured 
what a mass of capital manure will be raised asa 
dressing for the potatoe crop; especially if the 
heap be turned over twice, and at the last turn- 
ing a quantity of cold lime be mixed with it.— 
This compost ought to be put into the trenches 
at the time of planting the potatoes ; and when 
it is considered that by the means, the whole of 
the crop might be said to be returned to the soil, 
would it be too much to expect a very large 
yield ? Your subscriber, 

Dedham, Mass. James Kant. 


Autumnal Liming. 


. Massrs. Epirors :—Nineteen years ago, Mr. 
Isaac Cunard, of Lancaster Co., Pa., spread a 
portion of a field, from whence he had taken a 
crop of clover hay, with lime, early in the au- 
tumn, the remainder of the field being limed in 
‘the same proportion next spring, when the whole 
was turned in for corn; the land having since 
been worked and cropped precisely in the same 
mnanner: but every year, including the present 





several years since, but to the present day, the 
superiority of that meadow is the constant top- 


coming forward” in the adoption of new modes 
of management. 
entertaining this idea, when I say that, having 


vented in a distant county, I went thither, and 
after satisfying myself that it wasin reality what 
it had been represented, I purchased one for 8100, 
and have long since convinced myself that I have 
saved 50 per cent by its adoption in my business: 


| Lf in the frozen state, an Irish potatoe is put in- 


conspicuous, even from the distance of miles.— 
The venerable intelligent owner of the soil con- 
siders the same cause for this lasting superiority 
of the crup—whether of corn, oats, wheat or 
clover—may be traced to the circumstance of 
permitting the lime to lie on the surface of the 
land during the whole winter, its fructifying 
principle being carried down into the earth by the 
rains and dews during that period; assisted also 
by the pulverizing and opening influences of the 
frosts and thaws; while, on the remainder of the 
field, he believes that, in the first place, about 
one half the lime was lost by being turned down 
to the bottom of the furrow in the spring, and 
nearly the other half bad been deprived of the 
power of action, by the same improper means. 
At all events, present appearances, even after a 
lapse of 19 years, are very much in favor of an 
autumnal dressing on clover lands, designed for 
breaking up for corn in the spring. 


The knowledge of this fact, induced a neigh- 
bor to lime his meadow in the autumn, upon 
which he carried abroad a Copious dressing of rich 
compost the following spring; the effect was 
surprisingly beneficial, the natural herbage 
springing after, being of a different species and 
particularly adapted for sheep pasturage, as also 
for that of feeding cattle, which ate indiscrimi- 
nately the whole of the crop, leaving no tufts of 
long grass, as is usual in the fields that have 
been grazed the whole summer. This was 


ic of conversation in the neighborhood, although 
no one thinks of going and doing likewise, prom- 
ise as they may. 

Messrs. Editors—I am a man in trade, having 
both these lands under my eye at the present 
moment: and are sometimes led to consider that 
there must be some truth in the remark, that 
Farmers as a Class, are rather “backward in 


I may be excused, perhaps, for 


learnt there had been a morticing machine in- 


so I am the physician who have healed myself. 
Your constant reader and subscriber, 
KE. Exvuis, 


Preservation of Apples. 


A gentleman from the northern part of India- 
na recently communicated to us a fact in regard 
to the preservation of apples, which will be new 
to many of our readers, and valuable to all far- 
mers. He says, that, to keep apples from Autumn 
to June, he places them in a shallow hole, dug as 
for Jrish potatoes, having covered the bottom with 
cornstalks or straw, and the straw with dirt to the 
depth of five or six inches. No shelter is placed 
over them. As soon as the severe weather ar.. 
rives,and the ground and perhaps the apples them- 
selves, become thoroughly frozen, straw is again 
placed over the frozen heap, and the whole again 
covered with a coating of earth,—this time ten 
or twelve inches thick. 

The object is to keep the first coating of earth 
frozen until spring, and then to cause it to thaw 
very slowly. The same treatment may be given 
to turnips, Irish potatoes, beets and carrots. 
Any of these roots may be thoroughly frozen 
without injury, provided they are then covered 
well over, anc suffered to thaw by slow degrees. 

Sweet potatoes are almost the only exception 
among roots tothis rule, They are injured by 
a small degree of cold, and without being frozen. 
It isonly the sudden thaw that causes the disso- 
lution of the apple or potatoe that has been frozen. 





to cold water until the frost is out, and is then 
cooked, it will be as good as if it never had been 
frozen. All these are facts, which we know 
from our own experience, and that of many oth- 
ers. — Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 








season of unprecedented drought, the,superiority 


in the crop in the autumn pressed lahd had been 


Lamp ort will kill warts on cows’ teats, by 


Escape ef Manure from the Soil. 


Mr. 8. M. Brockway of Hamburgh, Conn 
proposes the following query :—“ Does manure 
pass off from a sandy soil by evaporation, or does 
it descend deep into the earth with the water ?’ 
We have no doubt that manure may be carried 
off in both the ways suggested by our correspon- 
dent. If a quantity is taken and exposed to the 
action of the air and rains, its value is after a 
while dissipated. A person in close proximity 
to this manure, may have noticed a disagreeable 
odo: issuing from it. This was an indication that 
some of the most valuable portions of the man- 
ure, were escaping in the form of gas. At the 
same time that waste is thus going on, rains 
may be washing away the valuable particles that 
are not taken off in the atmosphere, till at length, 
by the combined process of washing and evapo- 
ration, nothing is left but a mass of inert matter. 
Now the washing process here described, may go 
on ina greater or less degree when the manure is 
deposited in the soil—modified, of course, by the 
nature of the soil, and the depth to which the 
manure is buried. In a very light and porous 
soil, a deeper covering is required to prevent waste 
from evaporation, than would be necessary in one 
more compact: but the more loose the soil, the 
greater would be the liability of wiste from the 
descent of the manure by water. That manure, 
in some cases does thus descend, is proved from 
the fact that earth has been taken three or four 
feet from the surface, where barns and stables 
have stood, which exhibited evident traces of the 
enriching deposit, and which on being applied to 
the soil, plainly showed its fertilizing properties 
in the increased luxuriance of vegetation. On 
moist and cold lands, manure should be kept near 
the surface—if it is deeply buried, it lies inactive. 
On wet soils, especiaily for grass lands, we should 
prefer applying manure entirely to the surface. 
No specific rule can be given in regard to the 
depth to which manure should be placed in the 
soil; it must always depend on the kind of man- 
ure, the nature of the soil, and the kind of crop 
to be cultivated. In general, we should prefer to 
cover it no deeper than should appear to be nec- 
essary to prevent the escape of the gasses evol- 
ved by decomposition; and this depth will depend 
as before said, on the character of the soil ; an 
inch in some cases would be equal to three inches 
in other cases.—Ilbuny Cultivator. 


To Extract Cheat from Wheat, 


Messrs. Epirors—As much difficulty is fre 
quently experienced in cleaning wheat from cheat, 
1 offer the following plan : Instead of having a 
riddle, as ordinarily used, in the fan, placea board 
in the riddle’s place ; it may be an inch or two 
narrower than the riddle in width, By this means, 
the cheat is carried nearly off the screen board, 
and with the aid of a strong wind,isdriven pretty 
effectually out at the second run of the grain. 
The present year I undertook to clean some 
Mediteranean wheat, which had a pretty large 
share of cheatin it. By the aid of the above 
plan, at the second run, it was pronounced by an 
old and experienced farmer to be clean enough. 
I believe I might have run it five or six times the 
ordinary way, without having it asclean. Thus 
I saved much labor, as well as some time; though 
it must be let through slowly and. regularly, to 
prevent the falling sheet of wheat from obstruct- 
ing the passage of the cheat while’ blowing out, 
and falling through the fan sieve. This I accom- 
plished by resting the half bushel on my shoul- 
der, and letting the graio fall gradually into the 
fan hopper, which was aided by the jar of the fan 
in motion. This last precaution may not be nec- 
essary, where hoppers are new and properly con 
structed; but our’s was old and worn loose at the 
connecting points. Joun M. Haruax. 
Chester co., Pa., Aug. 1844.—41b. Cult, 





A Hint.—Don't suffer your revolving hay-rake, 
and your wagon rack, and hand rakes, and what 
ever else you have used in the haying and harvest 
ing just finished, to lie out in the fields exposed 
to the weather, but see them well housed for an- 
other season. The weather destroys more tovol« 
than hard work, with some farmers; and more 
valuable time is lost hunting up and repairing 





applying it several times. 


lost implements, than their original cost. 
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EDITOR'S FAREWELL, 

Wirn the present number ceases the labors of the 
undersigned, as editor and publisher of the Micniean 
Farmer. The Office and Subscript n Books of the 
Farmer are to be transferred to Mess. +~W. F. Story 
and R. S. Cuener, by whom the paper is to be con- 
tinued, aod under whose management I doubt not its 
usefulness will be augmented. Both of the gentlemen 
are experienced and capable publishers—and one of 
them a practical farmer, well acquainted with the prac- 
tice aod details of Michigan agriculture and husbandry. 

This announcement may surprise the reader, bat it 
cannot be more surprising to him than is my regret at 
the necessity of a separation so painful to myself.— 
From the commencement of this journal, until within 
a few weeks past, it was my firm intention and earnest 
desire to remain its publisher for many years—but 
impaired health has recently convinced me of the 
imjudiciousness, if not impossibility, of continuing the 
paper and devoting to its management that attention 
and labor which would render it alike beneficial to its 
patrons and creditable to its conductor. The convic- 
tion that I ought, and the determination to, relinguish 
my interest in the Farmer and leave Michigan for a 
distant section of the Union, have caused me many 
paiwful emotions: for, in taking this step, I not only 
resign the business of my choice, but a@ residence in 
the State of my adoption and pride—and, more than 
all, dissolve my connection with the warm-hearted, 
generous friends who have encouraged and sustained 
me from the day of my majority to the present period. 
It is to them—those who have bestowed upon me their 
confidence and support, and nobly seconded my efforts 
to establish the Farmer upon a permanent basis,— 
rather than any talent or exertions of my own, that 
the public are indebted for whatever benefit may have 
accrued to. community from my humble though con- 
stant and persevering labors :—for, without the sub- 
stantial aid and voluntary exertions of its enterprising 
and intelligent friends, residing in all seetions of Mich- 
igan, the paper could not have been made (as I flatter 
myself it has, to some extent,) valuable and beneficial 
to its readers, or creditable to the State. To each 
and all, therefore—patrons, correspondents, and others 
who have in any manner contributed to the success 
of this journal—I return most sincere and grateful 
thanks, not only for their kindness to myself, but tor 
the exercise of that spirit of liberality and true patriot- 
ism which has induced them to award support toa 
publication designed to promote the best and most im- 
portant interests of a majority of the citizens of our 
fair and fertile Peninsula. And whatever may be my 
future lot—in whatever section it may be my fortune 
to reside—I shall ever remember, with gratitude and 
pleasure, the acquaintances and friends of my earlier 
manhood—the Citizens of Michigan. 

But there are others to whom I owe, and gladly 
pay, acknowledgments. To the conductors of agri- 
cultural papers throughout the country, and of the 
press in Michigan, [ am indebted fer many friendly 
notices and favors. I will not deny that praise from 
such sources as many complimentary notices of this 
paper have emanated, has been gratifying to me—the 
more so, perhaps, @s it was unexpected. Certainly, 
to one so comparatively young and inexperienced as 
myself, their notices have been encouraging, even 
though productive of vanity in the recipient, ‘ May 
they all use wisely and reverently the power they 
have to direct and control public character.’—May 
usefulness guide them on their way, and prosperity 
attend their progress through life. 

Although no longer its editor, my good wishes for 
“Gee Micuicas Farmer, and the interests to which it is 
devoted, will remain as strong, I trust, in future, as 

they have been heretofore. In most respects my con- 


nection with the paper has been pleasant, if not profit- 
able ; and in resigning charge of it, J fervent!y desite 
the prosperity of my succeszors, and can freely com- 
mend them for integrity and capability. In the futare 
weltare of the agricultural community of Michigan, I 
feel a deep interest, and trust this journal will soon 
exert a powerful influence in promoting the noble 
cause of Improvement. And I will here ask all the 
friends of this, the only agricultural paper published 
in Michigan, to continue their exertions in behalf of 
its subscrip‘ion list, and likewise to be liberal in their 
contributions to its pages. Wish such aid its publish- 
ers may soon be enabled to make it one of the best 
ag. papers in the country, and certainly more useful 
to the farmers of this State, than any published else- 
where. I hope it will be the organ through which 
the sound practical farmers and men of science will 
communicate their experiennc and wisdom to the 
public—and that the agriculturists of Michigan will 
give it their support, in preference to any foreign ag. 
journal. 

In reviewing my editorial career, I find little that 
I should wish to undo—but much, very much, that 
has been omitted. The printing and publishing of 
the paper has occupied a great share of my time, and 
the editorial department has suffered m consequence. 
Indeed, [ do not claim to have performed fully and 
well the duties of Editor—and have certainly fallen 
far short of my own conception of what should be 
done. Yet 1 hope my humble efforts have not proved 
worthless to those for whose benefit I have labored, 
and that the back numbers of the Farmer are worthy 
of preservation and valuable for reference. 1 leave 
the editorial chair with the consciousness of having 
endeavored to do right—and the conviction that the 
pages of the Farmer have been kept comparatively 
free from matter offensive to good morals, good taste, 
commen sense, and practical and judicious husbandry. 

In concluston—to all subscribers and friends, ] wish 
skill, perseverance and success, in cultivating both the 
sor, and the minp. May they reap abundant harvests 
from the former—and may the latter ever abound with 
the imperishable fruits of knowledge and wisdom. 

D. D. T. MOORE. 
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670 pages. Every leaf of this work, from title page 
to ‘finig,” contains matter valuable to those interested 
in agriculture and its improvements, or the sciences 
therewith connected. In addition to the Transactions 
of the State Society, embracing many valuable Essays 
from the pens of able writers, the volume contains 
an abstract of the proceedings of the Ceunty Ag. So- 
cieties, and many other papers explanatory of the con- 
dition aad progress of Agriculture in the Empire State. 








Notice to Subscribers. 

In consequence of the change that has taken place 
in the proprietorship of the Farmer, and the ne- 
cessity of making some contemplated arrangements 
in reference to its publication, the next nutnber will not 
be issued until the Ist of December—after which time 
the paper will be regularly and punctually published. 
The full numbers of the volume will be furnished to 
subscribers, although the time of its publication will 
be extended. 

Susscrivers To THe Farne® are informed that, 
with the transfer of the establishment, all accounts 
for subscription pass into the hands of Messrs. Storey 
& Cheney. Those who have paid their subscriptions 
will be furnished with the paper until the expiration 


of the time paid for—and all dues on subscription are 
to be paid to the new proprieters. We trust this ar- 
rangement will prove satisfactory to the numerous 
patrons and friends of the Farmer, and hope no one 





will withdraw his patronage or encouragement ia 
consequence of the change. 


=— 
Suggestions to Farmers’ Sons. 

Brrors adding ‘finis’ to our editorial labors, we 
would offer a few brief suggestions to those young mo, 
who have an opportenitity of perusing this journal. 
We here addvess, and heartily deeire to benefit, such 
as are engaged in farming—young men from the age 
of 15 to 25, between which periods the character y; 
most men, for either good or evil, is generally formed, 
Our subject is a novel one for an ag. paper,—but 45 
we have frequently published similar articles addresge4 
to farmers’ daughters, we see no impropriety in so)j. 
citing the attention of farmers’ sons to @ few remurks 
designed to promote their welfare. 


In the first place, we advise our young friends to 
remain, cententedly, at home, and resulve to becone 
thorough and independent cultivators of the soil, in. 
stead of seeking what they may consider a more easy 
or genteel occupation in our cities and villages. Le: 
them remember that * Agriculture is the sorrxsr, 
as it is the most NaTuRaL,’’—the most HONORABL?, 
because it is the most usEFuL,—pursuit of mankind: 
and if they consider well and decide wisely, they iii 
determine to become farmers and strive to excel j; 
their occupation. Aside from its being the noblest, th. 
calling of the farmer is the best caleulated to preserve 
the health, and promote the morality, virtue, and con. 
sequently the peace and happivess of mankind.— 
Indeed, in all ages, the farm has been considered the 
nursery of health, pure morality, and true patriotisin. 


We are aware that young persons engaged on the 
farm, are apt to think the business hard and degrading, 
and that they might live easier, and much-happier, in 
the pursuit of some other calling; and the frivolous 
attractions of the city often induce them to discard the 
real and pleasant, for a visionary and perplexing, 
means of livelihood and source of happiness. This 
is a most mistaken and erroneous idea, and the acting 
upon it annually causes the ruin of hundreds of young 
men who would otherwise become useful and worthy 
members of society. We speak advisedly, and tha: 
which we know, for—having been bred upon a farm, 
and afterwards accustomed to city life—we are con- 
versant with the peace and pleasure, health and har. 
mony, industry and cheerfulness of a country life, as 
well as with the follies and temptations ef the city— 
temptations which, if not guarded against ard resisted, 
lead to dissipation, vice, crime, misery and ruin. 

In addition to the above, there are numerous other 
reasons why we should advise farmers’ sons to remain 
in the country, one or two of which we will mention. 
The most important of these is the fact that the occu- 
pation of farming is the surgst means of livelihood, 
and of obtaining a competence. The offices, stores 
and shops of our cities and villages are already fu!) 
to overflowing ; and there is eonsequently little chance 
of arriving at distinction or amassing wealth, either 
in the learned professions or other callings carried 01 
in our populous towns. Thousands are now out o! 
employment, or dragging out a miserable and unhap. 
py existence, in consequence of depending upon 4 
precarious and unstable calling. And it is worthy of 
remark here—and we call the particular attention o/ 
our young friends to the fact—that while young mea 
from the country are seeking the city in order to betiet 
their condition, the most shrewd and wealthy men ia 
our cities are sending their sons into the country and 
settling them upon farms! This fact alone speaks 
volumes in favor of agriculture as a pursuit, in pre! 
erence to any other, at the present day. 


But we not only desire farmers’ sons to become fat- 
mers, but learned men, and prominet, useful and wor- 
thy members of community. All this they may ac- 
complish by the exercise of proper industry and perse¢- 
verance. Let them bear in mind that in the par- 
able of the the talents, he who had five talents w24 
not commended because he had them, but because he 
put thera to a good use:—and he whe had but one 
talent was not condemned oa that account, but be- 





cause@e made no use of it whatever. Remember 
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also, that ‘* not to use a talent, is to waste it,”” and re- 
solve to improve your time and talents to the best ad- 
vantage. Determine, not only to excel in the practice 
of youf occupation, but to be well informed relative 
toallits branches. Be not content to follow in the 
beaten track of the dark ages—[and, by the way, 
many of our farmers of the present day, seem to be in 


almost Egyptian darkness, judging from their modes 
of husbandry, &c.,)]—but try to institute improve- 
ments, and see if you cannot make two blades of grass 
w, where only one grew before. It is your first 
uty to study your occupation—to inform yourself by 
practice, observation, and reading the results of others 
experience. Read carefully all the agricultural books 
and papers that you can obtain—and if you cannot 
affurd to take more than one paper, let it be one which 
will prove useful in teaching you relative to the various 
branches of your eccupation. 

Next in importence to this study, ie the duty to in- 
form yourself concerning the past history and present 
condition of your country. This you may do by 
reading extensively, carefully and considerately—for 
which you will have sufficient time, if properly im- 
proved, in the long winter evenings and other seasons 
of leisure which farmers enjoy. Do not for a moment 
entertain the erroneous and too prevalent opinion that 
it is either unnecessary, or impossible, for farmers to 
become learned. Employ all your leisure time in 
useful reading and study, (instead of dreaming over 
senseless love-and-murder novels, &c.,) and you will 
become learned and useful—worthy of the confidence 
of your fellow citizens, and capable of discharging 
the duties of any station to which you may be elevated. 
Bear this in mind, and do not waste your time in idle- 
ness, or in contracting expensive, injurious and vicious 
habits. And, among other things, practice e:onomy, for 
this is a cardinal virtue, in either man or woman.— 
Economy and frugality are essentially necessary in 
the proper and Jaudable acquisition of property. Read 
Franklin’s Essays on this and other subjects, and fol- 
low the judicious and wise advice they contain. 


Finally, young friends, resolve to be mex—intelli- 
gent, enterprising, virtuous and worthy members of 
society. And if, in following the course we have 
marked out, you do not become distinguished among 
your fellow men, certainly your worth and usefulness 
will render happiness to yourselves and satisfaction to 
community. . 





What we Wish. 


We wish there wasa Michigan State Agricultual 
Society, its members consisting of the best and most 
enterprising farmers throughout the State. 

We wish there was a good County Ag. Society in 
each populous county in the State—and a Farmers’ 
Club in every well populated farming town. 


We wish there was more well directed industry, 
enterprise, and good management than now exist 
among the farmers of Michigan: such industry as 
would make their farms better cultivated and more 
productive—such enterprise as would lead to improve- 
ment, by means of ag. associations, the extensive dis- 
semmination of knowledge through ag. papers, &.— 
and such management as would introduce a more ju- 
dicious, correct and profitable system of husbandry. 


We wish the Michigan Farmer had—as it ought to 
have—from three to five thonsand substantial patrons: 
not for the interest of its publishers alone, but because 
we believe its extensive circulation would prove ben- 
eficial to the farming community. 

And finally, we wish every reader of this journal 
would make some effort to carry out the above wishes ; 
and if they do so, we prophesy that each and every 
one of them will be realized within five years. 





Tur Farmer.—He is a public benefactor who 
by the skillful and prudent outlay of his time and 
money, shall make a single field yield permanent- 
ly adouble crop; and he that does this over a 
square mile, virtually adds a square mile to the 
national territory; nay, he does more: he doubles 
to his extent the territorial resources of the 
country, without giving the State any larger 
territory to defend. All hail, then, to the improv- 
ers of soil! Health and long life to their 
fortune—may their hearts be light and their pur- 
ses heavy—may their dreams be few and plesant, 
and their sleep the sweet repose of the weary!— 
May they see the fruits of their labor, and may 
their sons rear still heavier harvests! 


Love ie a heavenly feast, of which none but the 


sincere partake. It is as sappaaitle for the dis- 
honest man to love, as it is for a hypocrite to 


go to Heaven. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Fruit Growing iu Central Michigan. 

Mr, Eorrorn:—Ng country lying in the same 
latitude of ours, can produce @ better growth of 
cherry, peach, plam, apple and pear trees, than 
Jackson County. But, owing to our late spring 
frosts, we must admit that they do not produce 
fruit equal to some places which lie north of us. 
Having a warm dry soil, with but little snow in 
winter, our springs commence early, and our fruit 
trees get too early a start anc are almost invaria- 
bly injured with late frosts. This evil might be 
remedied in a great measure, if our orchards were 
only set on the right ground. Most of our fruit 
trees are now set on too low or flat land, where 
frost is sure to be hardest. If our orchards were 
set on the highest hills, where late spring frosts 
are rarely hard enough to injure fruit, the evil 
might be almost entirely avoided. 

Whoever observed the effect of last springs’ 
frosts, will remember that all the oak shrubs on 
low lands were entirely killed, but the higher 
the ground the less they were injured ; and also 
that those on side hills, inclining to the north, 
were much less injured than those having a 
southern inclination, Such places are, in my 
opinion, the ones to set fruit trees on, instead of 
level ground. As many farmers are now setting 
orchards, it may be well to take advantage of 
these things. Rustic. 

Spring Arbor, Oct. 10, 1844. 





Steaming food for Cattle. 


The following is a portion of the remarks of 
Mr. Lathbury, an extensive farmer, at a late 
meeting of one of the English Farmer’s clubs. 
We copy from the London Agricultural Gagette; 

“With regard to the steaming of food there 
were various opinions. The experiments which 
had been tried seemed to prove that no advantage 
attended it in the case of grain or roots; and 
though it was admitted that the steaming of dry 
fodder enabled cattle to extract a larger portion 
of nutriment froma given quantity, yet it was 
doubted whether the cost of ihe process did not 
outweivh the advantage gained. He was of the 
opinion that where the cost could be reduced to 
so insignificant a sum as by his method, the ad 
vantage was great. 

“The effect of steaming was not to alter the 
nature of the food; it did not convert the poor 
food into rich; its simple effect was to render 
more of the nutritious part digestible. By bruis- 
ing grain every particle was exposed to the ac- 
tion of the juices of the stomach; and cattle 
could grush the substance of roots and green 
crops thoroughly with their teeth; but in dry fod- 
der, some part of the nutriment escaped the ac- 
tion of the juices of the stomach, because the 
fibre could not be thoroughly broken up by mas~ 
tication. By cutting fodder into short lengths, 
and steaming, it was rendered tender, and made 
to resemble green food. By steaming, hay and 
straw might be made more nutritious, and we 
might substitute a portion of straw for hay, and 
still keep the cattle doing as well as on dry hay 
alone. 

“ During the past winter he had ninety head 
of cattle and horses, and he fed them during the 
whole time on steamed hay and straw. Up to 
the 14th of February he kept all his stock on 
one-third hay mixed with two-thirds straw.— 
After that, finding his cows get in low condition, 
he used half straw and half hay, and gave the 
milking beasts a foddering of hay morning and 
night. As they calved he added a pound of lin-~ 
seed to their steamed food. With this diet, his 
cows grew fast and got into milk as well as he 
ever remembered. 

“Contrasting his consumption of hay in this 
and former years he calculated that he had saved 
80 tons. The difference between the price of 30 
tons of hay and 30 tons of straw which supplied 
its place, reckoning hay at £3 10s., and straw at 
£1 5s., would amount to £67 108, while the ex- 
pense of cutting and steaming amounted to less 
than £5.”—[American Farmer. 





In Smithfield Market, London, there were 180,- 
780 head of cattle, and 1,500,000 of sheep, sold 
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Keep your best Stock. 

Many farmers are in the habit of selling therr 
best anin als, as they will bring the highest price. 
A greuter misteke cannot be made. A difference 
of ten or even twenty per cent in the price of a 
single animal, is a small affair compared with the 
diff-rence in a whole herd. By keeping the very 
best to propagate from, the whole may be made 
of oe excellence, and in the course of a few 
years, humerous animals might be produced bav- 
ing the excellent properties that now distinguish 
some few of the best. 

What should we say of a farmer who has sey 
eral higbly valuable varieties of potatoes, and 
other kinds that are inferior, and for the sake ot 
ten cents extra fora bushel, he sells for consuimp- 
tion all hie best varieties, and plants those that 
are inferior, when in consequence of this impru- 
dent measure, his next crop will fall short twenty - 
five per cent. Every one will condewn this 
course, and few, if any, are so wanting In discre- 
tion as to pursue it; yet many take a similar 
course in selling their best animals, and propaga- 
ting from the poor. 

For the purpose of work, beef, and the dairy, 
there are probably no cattle superior te our native 
breed, where attention has been given to itmpreve 
them, though some improvement for certain pur- 
poses may be made by a cross with foreign breeds 
that excel in the qualities desired. ‘There as 4 
vast difference in our cattle in sections where 
much attention has been given to Improvement 
by selecting the best, when contrasted with those 
where little or no attention has been paid to the 
subject, and as a matter of course, the best have 
been sold, or eaten up because they were the tat 
test. Every man that raises stock has it in lis 
power to make improvements, and he should avai! 
himself of all the acvantages around him to turn 
this power to the benefit of himself and posterity. 
— Boston Cultivator. 


Cabbages and Turnips, 


Jt is best to let cabbages and turnips remain 
out in the ground as long as they may with sate 
ty. Butso uncertain are our seasons that n» 
precise time can be set upon which there Is a risk 
Lin leaving them exposed to the weather. In the 
‘northern part of New England they should dout)t 
less be secured by the 20th of October, while 
they may safely remain about a month lovger in 
the southern section. In this region there is not 
uiuch risk in leaving these vegetables in the 
ground till the middle of November. When 
more than 100 miles farther north than this lati- 
tude, we once omitted to secure several hundred 
fine cabbages till the 10th of November; then 
came wet, then cold weather, and the ice froze 
on them, then snow which adhered to the leaves, 
and so on till the 26th, when we secured then, 
on a fine warm day, and the next day came a dee) 
snow which continued on all winter. Owing to 
this narrow chance, we entered in our Directory, 
“Never leave Cabbages and Turnips out after 
the 10th of November,” and some years of ex- 
perience convinced us that we had fixed on tne 
best period. —Jb. 
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For rvexy Bony. —Let the business of every 
body else alone, and attend to your own. Don't 
buy what you don’t want; use every hour to ad 
vantage, and study even to make leisure hours 
useful; think twice before you spend a shilling, 
remember you will have snother to make for it; 
find recreation in looking after your business, ani 
89 your business will not be neglected in looking 
after recreation: buy low, sell fair, and take care 
of the profits; look over your books regularly, 
and if you find an error trace it out; should 4 
stroke of misfoitune come upon you in trade, 
retrench, work harder, but never fly the track, 
confront difficulties with unflinching perseverence 
and they will disappear at last; though you should 
even fail in the struggle, you will be honored, but 
shrink from the task and you will be dispised. 





Twenty thousand persons visited the Philade! - 
phia Horticultural Show, during three days, and 
the receipts from tickets of admission amounted 





in the year 1839. 


to 612,380. 
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Lapies” Depurtmrerrt. 
~ Se attacneats ~ jon-o~tetanengnsaallig te mtinanaiel 
From the Central N. Y. Farmer. 
Farmers’ Wives and Daughters. 


Kivirors oF THE Farmer:—I once more 
ask for a small space in your paper, while 1 
say a few things to your readers about Far- 
mers’ Wives and Daughters. It has beeo a 
initter of gratification to me, to find that my 
articles heretofore published have attracted 
sume little attention, and that some of the 
suggestions have met the approbation of those 
whom | hoped to benefit. 

Having been induced to visit some friends 
in a distant county from my residence, | found 
on my arrival that the good lady of the house 
with two charming daughters were very hap. 
py in welcoming me to their residence. A 
ice farm of about 150 acres, on whicha dairy 
some 40 or more cows were kept, was the 
residence of my friends. A comfortable 
farm house, with suitable out buildings, coms 
posed the conveniences of my friends. Here 
to» | found that agricultural improvements 
were going on. The head of the family, with 
his three sons, were engaged in the occupation 
of the farm. On their return at evening | 
found that agricultural papers were resorted 
io, instead of the political papers of the day. 
Ilere | found two or three agricultural papers 
taken, and | was pleased to sce the Central 
larmer among the number. 

I was permitted by the young ladies to visit 
the “ Dairy,” and here such a show of cheese 
met my eyes as | bad never before seen.— 
livery thing in the neatest order possible, and 
every thing about the establishment in its 
place. I expressed my delight at the display 
before me, and on enquiry as to who had ac- 
complished all this, | was modestly informed 
informed that my fair companions had attend- 
ed to this establishment, under the direction 
of their kind mother. 


These young ladies however had not negs 
lected their minds. They were highly culti- 
vated, and no gentleman could have felt him: 
self ashamed at introducing them into the 
company of any well bred people in our coun- 
try. I confess | was disappointed at the ex. 
hibition presented me. 1 had feared from 
accounts which had reached me of my friends 
daughters—-who I knew had been well educa- 
ted—that they had probably forgotten the 
duties of the farm, or at least that they might 
have forsaken them, as so many of our fars 
mers daughters do, after receiving an educa- 
tion at some fashionable school. But here 
good sense has triumphed. ‘The farmers 
daughters are not too proud to know and to 
do what duty requires, and [ can assure them 
that they will find in this a great reward. 

Bat I may not occupy a larger space in 
your columns at this time. T hope hereafter 
to say a few words more to your readers.— 
I fee] a deep interest in the welfare of the 
farmers’ wives and daughters, and it is a sub. 
ject of rejoicing that some bright spots are 
found to gladden our hearts. 

ADALINE. 

Brookdale Farm, August 10, 1844. 
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Blind Husband and Exemplary Wife. 


The Paris correspondent of the [otelligen- 
cer in a recent letter, beautifully chronicles 
a painful event as follows : 

“The first historian of France—still longer 
~sightless—and yet comparatively young, Au- 
gustin Thierry, lost in the first week of this 
month, his accomplished and most exemplary 
wife. She produced books of her own, sucs 





i ; 
cessful in every respect, but renounced author- 


ship for undivided conjugal devotion. In a 
beautiful record of her demise, ascribed to her 
husband’s pen, it is truly said: * As a soimce 
for his misfortune, Providence gave him, in 
Madame Thierry, the hand that held his pen, 
the heart on which he leaned, and the eyes 
which saw for him.’ He became her sole 
thought, and his name was the last sound from 
her lips.” 

The above extract shows that the inexhaust- 
ible wealth of a pure affection, is far beyond 
the treasures of intellect, or the value of ac. 
tual riches. The ‘world of the affections” 
is rightly the realm of woman ; and the sweet 
duty of her love is far beyond the light of her 
intellect, as Longfellow has written 

«* The intellect is finite ; but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted.” 

The extract from Mr. Walsh’s letter above 
given, conveys a noble eulogy upon woman — 
and the editor of the United States (Phila.) 
Gazette, who never permits a beautiful tho’t, 
a nuble action, or an clevated sentiment to es- 
cape him unnoticed, comments upon the pas~ 
sage as fullows : 

How rare, how very rare—not the virtues, 
but the eulogy! Such qualities as Thierry 
lauds in his departed wife, are common to the 
sex. ‘The position of the recipient of these 
blessings was unusual ; and that gave extraor. 
dinary operation to the characteristics of her 
from whom these blessings flowed. Thierry, 
it would seem, was a man of sufficient sense 
to treat such a woman as his, equal, not as 
his counterpart ; as his equal, to comprehend 
and acknowledge her powers to perform, and 
to confess the greater power of forbearance. 
One half of the deficiences of what man com. 
plains of in man, woman and child, are the 
results of want of confidence. The field is 
left to weeds, because no one will entrust to 
its bosom the seeds of profitable vegetation. 


The first historian of France received from 
Providence what might have been a thought. 
less, at least, an unaffectionate woman. His 
heart was rightly touched; his necessities 
(perhaps,) bade him lean upon her heart ; his 
blindness asked the aid of her eyes. He 
leaned, and was sustained; he confided, and 
her vision supplied his wants; and her love 
for her husbana was repaid and improved by 
gratitude, for having allowed her the means 
of exhibiting her capabilities as a woman and 
a wife—and hence her parting word, the last 
on earth, was her husband’s name. 


Wives—women in general—owe to M. 
Thierry, constant thanks for his magnan- 
imity, that allowed of a full display of fe- 
male excellence. And they should bless the 
memory of Madame Thierry; who so beauti- 
fully and attractively illustrated the character 
of woman and life. 





Woman’s Cuarity.—That was a beautiful 
idea of the wife of an Irish schoolmaster, 
who, whilst poor himself, had given gratuitous 
instraction to poor scholars, but when increas. 
ed in worldly goods, began to think that he 
could not give his services for nothing: 

“ Oh, James, don’t say the like o’ that,” 
said the gentle hearted woman, “ don’t—a 
poor scholar never came into the house that | 
did n’t feel as if he brought fresh air from 
heaven with him—I never miss the bit | give 
them—my heart warms to the soft and home. 
ly sound of their bare feet on the floor, and 
the door almost opens of itself to receive 
them in.”’ ' 





Be patient towards all men. 





nS 
Children, 

Burden says, what you wish your childreg 
to be, they will be, if you take pains to make 
them so: but if a child is eager and impatien 
tor every thing he sees, and it is constantiy 
given him, you must expect that he will never 
bear to be denied. If you suffer him to re. 
fuse every thing he is asked for, you must ex- 
pect him to be selfish and illiberal ; if you 
suffer him to strike or ill treat those beneath 
him with impunity, you must not wonder if be 
becomes proud and haughty; if you never 
teach him to be gentle and affectionate, you 
must expect him to be coarse and cruel ; if 
you never permit him to take exercise, he will 
be puny and tender; if you supply all his 
wants, aud never leave him to do any thing 
for himself, he will neither be active nor 
healthy ; but if you use him to manly exerci. 
ses, he will be strong and vigorous ; and if 
you teach him forbearance he will bear fa. 
tigue and difficulty. Our involuntary im. 
pressions being much more easily acquired 
than those we received by the exertion of the 
will, example is generally found to be stronger 
than precept; it is of infinite importance, 
‘herifose, that we never expect from our chil. 
dren that which we do not ourselves, and that 
all we enjoin or forbid be strengthened by the 
powerful authority of our own example. 





Jump up, Girts!—The editor of the Port. 
land Express, in discoursing upon early rising, 
talks in this wise: ‘Up with you! Mary, 
Anna, Eliza, Ellen, Abbey, Sarah, Olive, 
Caroline, Lydia, Jane, Louisa, Maria, Lucy, 
Elizabeth, Nancy, Harriet, Ruth, Hannah, and 
all the rest of you girls, arouse—wake up— 
rise, and see the sun rise, and brush away the 
dew from the beautiful grass. You not only 
lose the best portion of the day by lingering 
in bed, but you depress your spirit and con. 
tract sluggish habits. 

Wha: if you are sleepy? Jump out of bed 
—fly round—stir about, and ina few moments 
you will be as bright as larks. 

We wouldn’t give a straw for girls who 
won’t get upin the morning. What are they 
good for? Lazy, dumpish creatures.—Our 
advice to young men who are looking out for 
wives, would be——never choose a female who 
dozes away the precious morning hours.” 





Crvrurry.—This is the opposite of rude 
ness, and in its practical manifestations gives 
evidence of good breeding, gentleness of dis. 
position, kindness of feeling, and goodness of 
heart. They who marifest the possession o! 
those attributes always attract the kind re 
gards and secure the warm affection of all wiv 
come within the sphere of their influence.— 
Flowers spring up in their footsteps, and suv 
shine illumines their brow; their advent 
brings with it peace and pleasure, and the'r 
departure leave behind a sense of serene et 
joyment. It is easy to be civil, if one wi’ 
but be so. Practical civility calls for no sac 
rifice on the part of the morally good, the 
really well bred, or the truly rightsminde’ 
These find their own happiness in that whic: 
they create and diffuse around them, a0 
which constitutes a moral atmosphere delight: 
ful to inhale. They live in a region of agree 
able influences, and fertile of delicious mor: 
sensations, entirely unknown to the rude an’ 
uncivil, whether these are so by nature 0! 
made so by a false and vicious system 0! 
moral training. The instructive inference © 
be drawn from these views is obvious. 


Marry not a man who neglects his busi- 
ness; if he does so when single, he will do 
worse when married, 
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A Newly Invented Musket. 


On Saturday, Mr. Wm. Hubbell, of Philadelphia, 
gave a public trial of a musket recently invented by 
him, which gave great satisfaction to all who witnessed 
it. The article in question is a percussion cap, and 
joads at the breech. The piece has a barrel thirty 
three inches in length, and fires an ounce ball. The 
breech rolls to one side on a rod opposite to it, secures 
the barrel to the stock of the gun, when the breech is 
so rolled open, the catridge is slipped in, pushed down 
with the finger—the breech rolled back—primed and 
fired. 

Mr. Hubbell fired sixteen shots in ten seconds over 
four minutes: eight of the balls took effect in the tar- 
get at seventy yards, and all of them were within 
eight inches of the bull’s eye. The amount of pow- 
der used for catridges is not more than one half the 
usual charge for army muskets, (one pound of powder 
making one hundred catridges,) and yet at eighty 
yards the balls penetrated an oaken plank two inches 
thick, and flattened themselves as thin as a water 
against a brick wall. The force with which it throws 
a ball is indeed niost surprising. Mr. Hubbell after- 
wards fired twenty-one shots in five minutes and a few 
seconds.— Boston Cultivator. 


Wood Serews. 

This branch of manufactures has been struggling on 
for many years with slow but sure steps towards per- 
fection. While screws were the product of hand la- 
bor alone, no serious attempt was made to introduce 
this branch of manufacture into the United States; but 
its importancce soon led to the invention of machinery 
in Europe and this country to substitute automatic for 
manual labor. At first, the screws produced by these 
machines were very rude, and inferior to those made 
by hand; but successful improvements have at last so 
perfected the operation of the machinery, th»t the 
screwe now manufactured in the United States sur- 
pass those made by hand or machinery, in any part of 
the world. The accuracy, rapidity, and perfect finish 
of the work produced by these machines, are truly 
surprising, even to the engineer who is accustomed, 
at every step, to see the giant strides of the mechanic 
arts in the march of improvement. 

In close connection with the manufacture of nails 
and screws may be ranged the manufacture of rivets, 
which are very extensively used by all workersin iron. 


These are made by machines similar to those employ- 
ed in cutting off and forming the heads on what are 


termed the blanks of wood screws. Rivets have, un- 
til very lately, been fastened by the hand hammer—a 
very slow and ted’ _«s process, in riveting together the 
plates of steam-boilers, large tanke, &¢., particularly 
those requiring to be water, air or steam tight. But 
the introduction of a very simple machine has greatly 
facilitated this operation. There is a bed-die that re- 
ceives the head of the rivet after the shank has been 
passed through the hole in the plates to be united, and 
then a second die, attached to a slide, is forced down 
onthe end of the rivet, and completely cleaches it, 
forcing the meta! into every little crevice, and finishing 
the operation at one single stroke.—-Report of the Com. 
of Patents. 








Of Nails. 

To the United States is due the invention and in- 
troduction of cut nails, and the power machines which 
cut and head them with such astonishing rapidity.— 
The following extract from the writings of the cele- 
brated Dr. Ure will show in what high estimation this 
—— of purely American industry is held in Eng- 


“ As nails are objects of prodigious consumption in 


the cutting and heading at one operation, with such | j ay 
rapidity that it could turn out upwards of one hundred | Le | | 
nails per minute. ‘Twenty years ago,’ says the Sec- | ‘ 

retary of the Stary of ee sation om or 0 LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 

*gome men then unknewn and in obscurity, began by |. : wacky , cea tiias un 
cutuag slices out of old hvops, and, by a common vise { F ORW ARDERS AND COMM SSION MBR- 
griping these pieces, headed them with several strokes | _ CHANTS, DETROIT, MICH. 

of the hammer. By progrescive improvements, slit- | Warchouse foot of Shelby Street. 

ting mills were built, and the shears and the heading | Agents for the Buftaloand Ohio Line, and New York 
tools were perfected; yet much labor and expense | Lake Boat Line, on the Erie Canal, in conneetion with 
wore Nay ee se make yen’ wh. pare’ time, Jacob | Steamboats, Propellers and Vessels on the Lakes, 
Perkins, Jonathan Ellis, and a few others, put into “ne 

execution the thought of cutting and heading nails by | E,W Dawiks e merety 

water power; but, being more intent upon their ma- | RK j Viksweates ‘ 
chinery than upon pecuniary affairs, they were unable | 5 20. latins ) 
to prosecute the business. At diiferent ane acer Ww a pennies Re 
men have spent fortunes in improvements; and it may “Chard. Meech & C ; pea 
be said, with truth, that more than $1,000,000 has; _ Chard, Meech & Co, Buflalo, New York. 
been expended. Hut at length these joint efforts are | Al! goods nnd property shipped by these lines insurec 
crowned with complete success, and we are now able | °° the Erie Canal, and persons shipping by them con 
to manufacture at about one third of the expense that | be assured of as quick despatch as by any ocher line. 
wrought nails can be manufactured for—nails which } 1 he undersigned are prepared to make contracts bot 


are superior to them for at least three fourths of the |the transportation of produce and merchandize by the 
purposes to which nails are applied, and for most oth- | #bove lines, and solicits the patronage of merchants, 


er purposes they are full as good, The machines | Millers, &e. 
made use of Odiorne ; those wvented by Jonathan | * * Axso, will make like advances and contracts at 


i t very fine speci f ta Ware-House of Sackett & Everett, Jackson. 
ee en very fine specimens o re LAWSON, HOWARD & Co., Agents. 


a SS ee) Detroit, March 25, 1844. 


Or tHe Masuractors or Pins.—Until a few years oy 
ago, pins, like screws, were wholly the product of | Wol Wanted. 

hand labor, which rendered their manufacture a Eu-| [yy subscribers under the firm of Lathrop & Wa! 
ropean monopoly, hand labor in the United States be- fi, have received their machinery—are now pre- 
ing too expensive to compete with the low price of | pared for the farmers to bring on their WOOL, and 
labor in Europe. It has, however, like the preceding | they can have it carreD or manufactured into apy ot 
branches, yielded to mechanical ingenuity, and lirge | the tojlowing descriptions of cloth viz: common and 
manufactories of this article are now in successtul | fine fulled cloth; common and fine cassimeres; satinets 
operation in various parts of our country, yielding | gannel of wool and of cotton and wool for sheetings 
pins of the best quality, in great quantities. These | @~ ; pressed cloths; plaids; checks: stripes—chamb 
machiues in operation appear to be endowed with hu- rays; carpets double and single; coverlets and almost 
man instinct, so regular and so perfect are the various | every other description required for this section o! 
operations performed by them. The wire, wound on Motels 

a large reel, is put on the machine, and from that time | — Ajgo weaving any of the above—also rag carpets ; 
until the pin is delivered with the head and pointcom- | tow and linen cloths: diapers; bagging &e. &e. 
pleted, it is not touched by the hand; and although it) = [heir machinery being all pew and of the most ap 
has to undergo the various operations of cutting olf, | proved kinds, they flatrer themselves that all who favor 
forming the head, and grinding and polishing the | them with their work will be satisfied not ouly wih 
point, the fiuished pins drop from the machine as fast | the quality, but with the prick. F 

as if they had to undergo only one of these operations; | Woot Canrixe will receive particular attention at 
for the machine is so regulated, that the moment one | genveyp prices. 

has been cut off, it is transferred, as by instinct, to the | They will be prepared early in September to fuld 
next operation—which is performed whilst the first | and dress cloth jor customers on the most reasonable 
operation is repeated on another, and so onto the com- | terms. 
pletion: there being as many pins in the machine as| "Phe patronage of Farmers is solicited. Wool de 
there are operations to be performed, each pin under- | ji vered for manufacturing will all be covered by [nsx 
Emag eng operation. lrance in a reeponcible Company without charge to ihe 
The sticking of pins in papers by machinery has | owners. 

lately been introduced, instead of the slow, tedious | H. B. LATHROP, 

and costly operation of sticking by hand. This in- | ALBERT WALCOTT. 


100 Broad atreet, N. Y. 


foot State st., Albany N.Y. 


oo 





ble saving in the expense of sticking pins. 
unacqainted with the practical operation of pin ma- 
king can only realize the importance and economy of 
such inventions by considering the various operations 
through which a pin has to pass before it is completed, 
in connection with the low price at which it is sold.— 


1b. 


Ir rich, it is easy to conceal our wealth; but if 
poor, It 18 not quite go easy to conceal our poverty. 

















A Splendid Farm for Sale! 
feat SITUATED in the flourishing township of 
h Plymouth, on @ beautiful elevation of choice 
M@''f land overlooking the thriving village of Ply- 


vention, lately patented, will produce a considera- | Manufactory at the State Prison. ) 
i Those | 


Jackson, June lth, 1844. 5 ni ire 


FARMERS, LOOK AT THIS ! 
ARMERS are requested to call at MAVAEWV 
¥ Co's, Produce Ware. House, (the tiret ov « 

west of the Rail Road Depot,) where they can sell 

for the highest price, in casH, any quantity of 

WHEAT, GRASS SEED, FLAX SEED, CRAN 

BERRIES, HIDES & SKINS, PORK, LARD, &c. 
You can also buy Flaster, (a large lot just receiv 
ed,) Salt, new and never exposed to the weather,— 

Pine shingles, Leather of all kinds, Paints, O7/, 

Water Lime, Plastering Hair, Se. at the 

lowest price for cash, or in exchange for Produce. 

Jackson, Sept. 2, 1844. 9.3m)" 


» ALBERT FOSTER, 











mouth, which contains mills near by, a respectable | 
establishment of stores, and industrious mechanics of | EDGE TOOL MANUFACTURER, 
various kinds, The farm contains 183 acres of first | JACKSON MICHIGAN, 

rate land, with good buildings, and a thrifty Oncuarp| Has opened a New Estalishment on Luther Stree, 
of 238 bearing trees, (all of the choicest kinds of | immediately in rear of J. Somer & Co'sstore, where 


The farm is under good improvement, with enough 
cleared land, and timber sufficient for all necessary 
purposes: also, a Nursery of several thousand apple 
trees, besides other kinds of fruit trees—all of which 
will be sold for Five Thousand Dollars, and a good 
title given. Further information can be had from the 
subscriber residing on the premises. 
DaVID MEECH. 

Plymouth, Sept., 1844, 








fruit, from the early harvest to the everlasting stone | 
apple, so called, which will keep for two years. ) 


|he will keep constantly on hand all kinds of 
EDGE TOOLS, 
of superior workmanship. The Farmes and Mechan 
ics of Central Michigan are informed that he is at all 
times prepared to furnish or make to order every arti 
cle in his line of business. 
Jackson, July, 1844. 


nlor 


"Foster's Improved Patent Pomps. 
H, & F. M. FOSTER respectfully inform the pub- 
lic that they continue to manufacture and keep con- 





Stoves and Tin Ware, 


stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (on the east 
side of Grand River, near the Rail Road Mepot,) in 





FARMERS, if you want to buy the best kind of 


the Village of Jackson, superior Pumps for Wells and 
Cisterns, made of the best materials, and warranted 





STOVES and TIN WARE, call at Bagrerr’s Tio 
& Stove Store,—where you can the best, cheap as 
dirt, for Cash Gr sendy pay. i Sign, Washington's 





not to FREEZE. These Pumps have been extensively 

in use in the Eastern States, for 15 years, and the 

increasing demand for them, is evidence of the geieral 
ge | 





likeness, made of cast 
P MON pet -'W. F BARRETT. 
Jackson, October 1844, Site 
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satisfaction they have given. 
, "Teckbon, Febrtaty 15, 1844, 
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So caeeed ; “s 
(acella neous. Forbearance, By the Governor of the State of Michigan, 
—— =| Few virtues are more easily or justly appre- A PROCLAMATION. 
Press On! ciated than a mild demeanor and forbearance} 1, JOHNS. BARRY, Governor of the State of 


This is a speech, brief, but full of inspira. 
tion, and opening the way to all victory.—- 
The mystery of Napolevu’s career was this—- 
under all difficulties and discouragemeuts, 
‘presson!” \t solves the problem of ali heroes 
—it is the rule by which to weigh rightly all 
wonderful success and triumphal marches to 
fortune and genius. It should be the motto of 
all, old and young, high and low, fortunate and 
unfortunate, so called. 

‘ Press on!’ Never Gespair, never be dis. 
couraged, however stormy the heavens, how. 
ever dark the way, however great the difficul- 
ties and repeated the failures ‘ press on !’ 


If fortune has plaved false with thee to-day, 
do thou prove true to thyself toemorrow. — If 
thy riches have taken wings and left thee, 
do not weep thy life away; but be up and dos 
ing, and retrieve the loss by new energies 
aud action. If any unfortunate bargain has 
deranged thy business, do not fold thy arms, 
and give up all as lost; but stir thyself and 
work the more vigorously. 

If those whom thou hast trusted have be. 
trayed thee, do not be discouraged, do not idly 
weep, but ‘press on /” find others ; or what is 
better, learu to live within thyself. Let the 
foolishness of yesterday make you wise to-day. 
If thy affections have been poured out like 
water in the deserts, do not sit down and per- 
ish of thirst, but press on—a beautiful oasis 
is before thee, do not thou increase the evil 
by being false to thyself. Do not say the 
world hath lost poetry and beauty; ‘tis not so; 
and even if it be so, make thine own poetry 
and beauty, by a brave, a true, and above all, 
a religious life. 

Maxims of Bishop Middleton. 

Persevere against discouragements—Keep 
your temper--Employ leisure in study, and 
always have some work on hand. Be pune. 
tual and methodical in business, and never 
procrastinate. Never be ina hurry; preserve 
self.possession, and do not be talked out of a 
conviction. Rise early, and be an economist 
of time. Maintain dignity, without the ap. 
pearance of pride; manner is something with 
every body, and everything with some. Be 
guarded in discourse, attentive and slow to 
speak. Never acquiesce in immoral or per~ 
nicious opivions. Be not forward to assign 
reasons to those who have no business to ask 
them. Think nothing in conduct unimportant 
and indifferent. Rather set than follow exs 
amples. Practice strict temperance ; and in 
all your transactions, remember the final ac. 
count. 





Many choose their friends for the sake of 
their purses, rather than their full hearts.— 
They forget that a full purse may soon be ex- 
hausted by frequent demands upon it, while 
the more a full heart gives away its treasures, 
the oftener it is replenished. | We shall find 
the strings of the heart and the strings of the 
purse both tightened in the hour of adversity; 
the former around us——the latter around itseif. 





THERE are two modes of establishing our 
reputation ; to be praised by honest men, and 
to be abused by rogues. It is best, however, 
to secure the former, because it will be inva. 
riably accompanied by the latter. His calum- 
niation is not only the greatest benefit a 
can confer upon us, but it is also the only ser- 
vice that he will perform for nothing. 


towards our neighbors and those with whom 
we are daily brought in coutact—a gentle 
yielding of self to circumstance, aad a habit- 
ual deference aud respect to those about us. 
Possessing this, one may glide in an easy and 
unruffled manner through all the stormy chan- 
ges of life, giving and receiving happiness at 
all times. Not, be it understood, because the 
disposition is too indolent or insipid to be af- 
fected by either good or evil, but fram acalm 
and persevering determination to make the 
best of everything—-to look on the bright side 
of the picture in every instance, Forbearance 
is but another name for Charity, and the 
greatest of the cardinal virtues ‘The exercise 
of forbearance toward our fellows and toward 
the circumstances of life, is one of the greatest 
privileges we enjoy, inasmuch as by the prac- 
tice of it we promote our own happiness, as 
‘vell as that of those who surryund us. How 
little comparative happiness do those enjoy 
who allow the most idle oceurrences to weigh 
upon their minds, wko seem almost determined 
to reverse the order of nature, because it hap. 
pens to cross their inclinations. With them, 
self predominates over everything——they can- 
not yield an iota to the opinions or happiness 
of those about them, while they expect those 
same persons to make even greater sacrifices 
tothem. Yield, then, as far as you consist. 
ently cap, to the opiniens and welfare of oth. 
ers, and by so doing you will reap your own 
reward, in an internal satisfaction, only produ- 
ced by the consciousness of having done well. 





Wuart can be more beautiful or touching 
than the following, by Sterne, on the rapidity 
of time : 

“Time wastes too fast; every letter I trace 
tells me with what rapidity life follows my 
pen; the days and hours of it, more precious, 
my dear Jenny, than the rubies about thy 
neck, are flying over our heads like light 
clouds on a windy day, never to return more 
—every thing presses on--whilst thou art 
twisting that lock—see! it grows grey ; and 
every time I kiss thy hand to bid adieu, and 
every absence which follow it are preludes to 
that eternal separation which we are shortly 
to make.” 





TuHereE are three kinds of praise; that 
which we yield, that which we lend, and that 
which we pay. We yield it to the powerful 
from fear, we lend it to the weak from inter. 
est, and we pay it to the deserving from 
gratitude. 

A mepiocrity of fortune, with a gentleness 
of mind, will preserve us from fear or envy : 
which is a desirable condition, for no man 
wants power to do mischief. 








FAarket Entelligence. 





Jackson, Nov., 1844. 
There has been no essential change in the 


price of produce, since our last quotations. We] E 


notice no change in the Detroit, Ann Arbor, and 
other markets in this State. 


New York, Oct. 2g. 


Flour has advanced a trifile the past week.— 
Genesee is 84 27; Michigan and Ohio, $475 a 


431. Wheat, good new is scarce and in demand 
at 94 cents; Old, Western 90, Rye, 75; Corn, 
Northern 53; Oats, 31; Pork, Ohio, Mess @9— 


rogue! prime 7; Beef, nothing doing ; Lard, 86 00 per 


cwt.; Butter, Western 11 a 12 cte; Cheese, for 





export, 5 54 cents, 


Michigan, have thought proper to appoint and by thes: 
presents do appoint Thursday the ticenty-eighth da, of 
November next,a day of public Thanksg ving and P;.,,. 
er, and do recommend to the people of this State to nd 
apart and observe the same accordingly; that they ,.. 
emble on that day in their several places of public Wor 
ship, and with sincere hearts give thanks to Almighty 
God for the numberless blessings enjoyed during the 
past year, Let us anite ia rendering him thanks tha, 
he has preserved us as a nation; that he has saved y. 
from foreign invasion and from internal convulsions. 
that he has atayed the pestilence and averted famine. 
that he has continued to us social and domestic enjoy. 
ments; and that he has kept inviolate our civil and re. 
ligious institutions. Let us render thanks for all hi: 
mercies so graciously bestowed, and with deep humil. 
ity, confessing our sins,unite in fervent prayer and sup. 
plication for acontinuance of his divine favor and pro. 
tection, 

In testimony whereof I have caused the Great Sea| 
of the State to be affixed to these presents 
and signed the same with my hand. 

Done at the city of Detroit, this twenty. 
fifth day of Octeber,in the year of our Lor 
one thousand eight hundred and forty four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States the sixty-ninth. 

JOHN S. BARRY. 


[L. 8.) 


By the Governor: 
R. P. E.pseper, Secretary of State, 
CREDIT LIST, | 
Receipts on subscription to the Mich. Farmer 
Srom Oct 8, to Oct. 31, 1844: 


E. D. & Z. K. Lay, Ypsilanti, $2. W H Ames, 
L Darling, Concord; Chas Shipman, Jethro Bunker, 
H L. Smith, Jackson; Geo Robinson, Mr. White, W 
North, N Howard, Looks’ Cornerr; W M Axford, 
Rochester; Horace Dean, Napoleon; J Crittenden, 
Hanover; T E Kenyon, Otter Creek; Rufus Hyde, 
H Slaught, Eaton Rapids; Geo Jewett, Rawsonville; 
W H Dodge, Straits Lake; S Sales, Portage Lake: 
Jacob E Parlaman, Spring Arbor; Thomas F Dryer, 
Vienna; Lewis Brown, Cayuga;—$1 00 each. An- 
drew Brown, Hanove—75 cents. Henry Smith, 
Clinton; E P Beebe, Jackson; Hawley & Mitchell, 
Union City;—50 cents each. 








BANK NOTE LIST. 
[CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. ] 


MICHIGAN. Bank of Buffalo 55 dis 
F & M B’k & Branch par}Clinton county 30dis 
Bank of St. Clair par| Watervliet 30 dis 
Mich Insurance Co — par|Com bank Buffalo 30 dis 
Oakland County Bank par|Com bank Oswego 36 ds: 
River Raisin Bank par| Bank of Lyons 30 dis 
Mer B’k Jackson Co Bk America, Buff 40 dis 
Bank of Michigan 68dis}|Bk Commerce do 45 dis 


State Scrip 3a 4dis|Bank of Oswego = 50 dis 
State Warrants 34 dis) Bank of Lodi 20 dis 

UH10, Binghampton 25 dis 
Specie paying banks pat)/Cattaraugus county 4) dis 
Cleveland 55 dis| Erie do 5ii'dis 


Com bank Scioto 25 dis} Mechan b’k Buffalo 50 dis 
‘¢ Lake Erie 15 dis|Mer Ex bank do iv dis 
Far bank Canton —_ 6) dis| Miller’s bank, Clyde 20 dis 


Granville 75 dis| Phoenix b’k, Buffalo 40 di: 
Hamilton 25 dis| Tonawanda dis 
Lancaster 30 dis|U. S. bank, Buffalo 35 dis 
Mer & Trader's Cin 15 dis} Western New-York 35 dis 
Manhaitan 90 dis] <1aten Island 55 dis 
Miami ExpCom 60 dis/Olean 40 dis 


Urbana bank’g Com 60 dis| Alleghany county = 75 di: 


INDIANA. St. Lawrence Stock & 
State hank & bran 1 dis|Real Estate Notes 55 dis 
State Scrip 30 dis|Stock Notes 75 dis 
ILLINOL. State bank, Buffalo 80 di- 
State bank 59 dis| Wash’n b’k, N.Y. 10 dis 
Shawneetown 50 dis!Union bk, Buffalo 35 dis 
KENTUCKY. CANADA. 
All good banks 2 dis| All ¢ dis 
PENNSYLVANIA. WISKONSAN. 
Specie paying i dis|Fire & Marine Insu- 
rie 2dis} rance Co, Checks ! di 
Relief Notes 5 dis}, MissOURI. 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY,! State bank 2 dis 





& NEW ENGLAND. par 


JOB PRINTING. 
Every description of Letter Press Printing, such 4 
Labels, Waybills, Show Bills, Road Bills, Stage Bills. 
andbills, Checks, Circulars, Ball Ticke's. 





of the Michigan Farmer, oe ot the Public 
Square, Jackson. ; 











